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a satisfactory collection of essays was produced by the pro- 
fessors of one department in one institution is not only a 
striking testimonial of the competency of that department, but 
is significant evidence of the important position which Shaks- 
pere occupies in the educational system of our best universities. 

T. S. Graves. 

Trinity College, N. C. 



Une statistique de locaux affectes a l'habitation dans la Rome 
imperiale, by M. Edouard Cuq. Memoires de l'Academie 
des inscriptions et belles-lettres, Tome XL, 191 5. 

Nothing that M. Edouard Cuq says can pass unnoticed. In 
the present work he devotes 61 pages to a question which 
Roman topographers have argued and pondered over, but for 
which no better answers have been forthcoming than those 
given by Preller and by Richter. The question turns on the 
meaning of the word insula as used in that interesting document 
called the Notitia (c. 334 A. D.) or Curiosum urbis Romae 
regionum XIV (c. 357 A. D.), from which calculations have 
been made as to the population of Rome in the time of Con- 
stantine. 

The text reads — Insulae per totam urbem XLVI.DCII, 
domus M.DCCXC, which gives for the fourteen regions of 
Rome 46,602 insulae, and 1,790 domus. There is little discus- 
sion about the domus, it is the insula which needs interpreta- 
tion. Dureau de la Malle first explained an insula as a taberna, 
then Preller guessed that it meant a room, and then Richter 
brought forward the theory that it meant a rented floor in a 
house, identifying insula with coenaculum. M. Cuq takes the 
citations from the Digest and the inscriptions which Richter 
uses to prove his contention, shows how they do not apply, and 
then demolishes his argument by the citations from Labeo, 
Papinian, and Gaius on superficies solo cedit which prove that 
Roman law knew no such thing as house ownership by floors. 

The constructive part of M. Cuq's argument begins with page 
27. He shows that the insula as interpreted in the XII Tables 
was, like an island, a house with an imprescriptible ambitus 
all about it ; that it lost its insularity because of increasing land 
values as shown by the growth of the jus projiciendi and jus 
oneris f erendi ; that many neighboring houses or houses with 
party-walls began in the last century of the Republic to come 
into the ownership of individuals like Crassus ; and that in the 
early empire, although there is an exceptional use of the word 
insula as an annex to a domus, the insula became an apartment 
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house. The next step is to show that there was more than one 
apartment on a floor, and that each apartment had a separate 
stair or entrance. This M. Cuq does both from legal citations, 
and from actual houses existing in Pompeii and Ostia, and 
avvoiKiai in Delos. The insularius, or aedium custos, of the 
time of Cicero, is next taken under consideration. It is shown 
that he had charge of the renting of the apartments, and the 
collection of rents, being given through his master or patron 
the legal right of perclusio in case of non-payment of rent. 
By the time of Nero the word insularius had come to mean the 
renter of an apartment, and this came to be the accepted use of 
the word as shown in an imperial rescript of the third century 
and in the Digest, where among other passages, the jurisconsult 
Paul (D. i, 15, 3, 4) interprets the word insularius by inquilinus. 
The word insula in the third century came to have two mean- 
ings, that of an entire apartment house, or from a narrower 
administrative point of view, that of a single apartment. 

The interdict de migrando, the right of perclusio, the action 
de effusis et deiectis, are enough to prove the restrictions put on 
insularii. But it is still necessary to show that a single apart- 
ment, an insula, is an administrative unit. Suetonius (Divus 
Iulius, 41) says : Recensum populi nee more nee loco solito, sed 
vicatim per dominos insularum egit (Italics are mine). Au- 
gustus made a change when he established the 14 administrative 
regions, and finally in 223 a. d. the matter of the census was 
put in charge of the praefectus vigilum. Statistics of the in- 
habitants of apartments were necessary to fix the origo, to apply 
the rule actor sequitur forum rei, to collect the tax on rents 
(Suetonius, Nero 44: Inquilinos privatarum aedium atque in- 
sularum pensionem annuam repraesentare fisco (iussit)), to 
fix properly the ius liberorum, and to dispense the tesserae 
frumentariae. Therefore the praefectus vigilum had to have 
on hand a list of all apartments for there were always questions 
coming up concerning the responsibility for fires, for non- 
payment of rents, for attempted dispossession or removal, and 
the praetor urbanus needed the same list of apartments to 
settle cases which arose from accidents resulting from things 
falling on passers-by from balconies or windows. In the reg- 
isters of the magistrates therefore apartments were distinct 
administrative units. 

M. Cuq has brought to the solution of this question of the 
insulae a fine array of legal and inscriptional evidence. He has 
overturned previous conflicting theories, and has built up a new 
theory which fits his foundations. Measured by preconceptions 
which have identified the insulae with the population of Rome, 
his theory would be of no use at all, but in his last paragraph 
M. Cuq says the numbers in the Curiosum can not be used to 
7 
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calculate the population of Rome, for they are nothing but the 
administrative statistics of the police magistrates. Certainly 
it will be difficult to prove that statement untrue. 

R. V. D. Magoffin. 



II Codice Bresciano di Catullo — Osservazioni e Confronti 
(Estratto dagli Atti della Reale Accademia delle Scienze 
di Torino, vol. LI). By Ettore Stampini. Turin, Bocca, 
1916. Pp. 48. 

One who has had the fortune, as I have had, to collate about 
100 of the 120 known MSS of Catullus and to study collations 
of most of the others may be pardoned a little impatience, albeit 
sympathetic, at the scantiness of the material with which Stam- 
pini had to work in the treatise under discussion. With copious 
material at one's disposal many questions that seem very diffi- 
cult find an easy solution. The only MS actually examined by 
Stampini was the Brescia MS. G and M were studied in the 
unsatisfactory published facsimiles, the other MSS were known 
only through the collations in various editions, notably that of 
Ellis, which is full of errors of omission and commission. 
Stampini knew only a part of the few published readings of R, • 
which is really the key that unlocks the mysteries of the minor 
MSS. He might have found more in Hale's various articles 
and especially in my dissertation on the Identification of the 
MSS of Catullus Cited by Statius in his Edition of 1566 (1908). 
Nor apparently was any use made of Merrill's Catullus, which 
contains a good independent collation of O. But let it be said 
at once that despite these handicaps, Stampini has done remark- 
ably well, though I can not agree with him in all things. The 
Brescia MS is one of the few that I did not myself collate, but 
I examined a collation of it. I recall that I considered it a 
close relative of Harleianus 2574 (Ellis' h). Stampini has 
made the same observation, and in fact calls the two MSS 
twins. But when Stampini goes farther and asserts that these 
two MSS have readings which are " good and certain and 
which are not found in other MSS ", that their common parent 
had " an individuality of its own independent of O as well as 
of every other MS of Catullus ", that there was a " tradition of 
the text independent of G and R as of O ", I can not follow 
him. Such are in brief his chief conclusions. Let us examine 
a few details. 

First of all it seems quite unnecessary to go into such detail 
as Stampini does in describing Br (as he calls the Brixianus), 



